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But let us come to a closer glance at the style of Morris's literary works. There is little doubt that the bulk of them were written as a manner of escape from a world he found very ghastly and heartrending because of its poverty and ugliness. So he fled to a land which V he could build and people after his own heart. Morris's pilgrimage was not in this world at all: it was through a land of his own imagination. His heroes and heroines are named " Face of God," « The Bride/' «Iron Face "; there is " Bow-May" of the " House of the Ragged, Sword of the Kindred of the Wolf." That is just one little group as an example, out of the ** Roots of the Mountains," a tale of the Dalesmen, the Wood-carles and the Shepherd Folk. The Dalesmen are thus described: " There lived this folk in such plenty and ease of life, though not delicately nor desiring things out of measure. They wrought with their hands and wearied themselves, and they rested from their toil and feasted and were merry: to-morrow was not a burden to them, nor yesterday a thing which they would fain forget: life shamed them not, nor did life make them afraid."
William Morris had the pagan's love of pleasure, and the pages of his books are full of " Woman, Wine, and Song.'7 This tale of the " Roots of the Mountains " is like most of the others, a tale of fiercest fights which end in fairest weddings. When Face of God leads his bride to the dais he asks; " How then have I kept mine oath, wherein I swore on the Holy Boar to wed the fairest woman of the world." And when he isin his dream of the future England.1
